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ture. 1 In fact, the striking and valuable feature of Dr. Schlatter's essay 
is the vast amount of historical evidence he manages to find in the 
Palestinian literature of the second century that directly bears on his 
subject. — Dr. Foss writes the biography of a Gallican archbishop of 
the ninth century, throwing some interesting sidelights on the political 
and religious condition of France in those days. Agobard is to him 
one of the early staunch defenders of the Gallican liberties as opposed 
to the first encroachments of the Roman popes. — A. J. Ramaker. 

Die Gegenreformation in Karlsbad. Nach den Quellen dargestellt. 
Von Dr. Karl Ludwig. (Prag : H. Dominicus, 1897 ; pp. 48; M. 1.) 
The interest of this brief study is chiefly local. One learns from it, 
indeed, how the Lutheran preachers were expelled from Karlsbad, how 
the Roman Catholic priests were brought into the places thus made 
vacant, and how the people became reconciled to the change; and he 
may accept the small picture as typical of similar processes which went 
on in a thousand other places, and may thus gain some conception of 
the entire movement in the German empire to destroy Protestantism. 
But this general view may be obtained by other and better means. 
The work of Dr. Ludwig has been chiefly to copy his materials from 
the city records and to print them without change, only introducing 
here and there a few connecting and explanatory sentences of his own. 
The German is thus left in all its antique quaintness. — Franklin 
Johnson. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Condensed and continued by 
William Elliot Griffis. (New York and London : Harper & Bros., 1898 ; 
pp. xvi-f-943; #1.75.) — In condensing into one volume of convenient 
size Mr. Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic, Dr. Griffis has performed 
a service for which many a reader will thank him heartily. By adding 
an independent sketch of Dutch history from 1584 to 1897, he has 
increased the obligation; for there is no country which has had a more 
interesting history than that of the Netherlands, and there have been 
few more charming writers than John Lothrop Motley. The Student's 
Motley is a volume of nearly a thousand pages. It is prefaced by a 
historical introduction and a short biographical sketch of the author. 

1 [The eminent Semitist, W. Bacher, in an article, " Erreurs recentes concernant 
d'anciennes sources historiques," in the Revue des etudes juives, XXXVI, April-June, 
1898, pp. 197-205, again charges Schlatter with numerous errors and incorrect 
interpretations of early Jewish historical documents. — The Editors.] 
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In the succeeding seven hundred pages are condensed the three 
volumes written by Mr. Motley. The original divisions have been 
retained, but some of the headings have been changed. Very little 
alteration has been made in rhetoric, style, or spelling ; an occasional 
clerical error or an obvious misstatement has been corrected, but, in 
general, the language is that of the original writer. Some representa- 
tive illustrations have been added, and the result is a convenient 
volume, which is attractive, and will lead many a reader to go to Mr. 
Motley's other works to find more of such charming narration. The 
special chapters from Mr. Griffis' own hand are not unworthy com- 
panions of the offspring of Mr. Motley's brain. He approached the 
work with strong convictions of the importance of the Netherlands in 
the world movements, and with sympathetic interest he unrolled the 
scroll which contained the record of a people's history. Many of the 
ideas appear which mark his "Brave Little Holland, and What She 
Taught Us," and it is clear that closer study of the social and political 
life of the Low Countries has only served to strengthen his belief that 
the United States owes a great deal to the people whose story proved 
so attractive to Mr. Motley a generation ago. In these days of 
increased interest in Holland because of the accession of Queen Wil- 
helmina, Mr. Griffis' condensation should find many readers. — Francis 
W. Shepardson. 

Das Christentum Cyprians. Eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung. 
Von Lie. K. G. Goetz. (Giessen: J. Ricker'sche Buchhandlung, 1896; 
pp. x + 141; M. 3-60.) Cyprian has often been represented by mod- 
ern writers as predominantly a great ruler, or even as a shrewd and 
calculating politician. On the contrary, the portrait of him drawn by 
the church writers of the century immediately following his death is 
that of an edifying teacher, whose books are useful chiefly as aids in 
the development of the spiritual life. The two representations are so 
different that Goetz has studied them anew in the light of some of 
Cyprian's own works. What conception of Christianity does Cyprian 
embody in these works ? That of an external organization, half polit- 
ical and half ecclesiastical? Or that of an inner spiritual and ethical 
force ? Goetz denies the first of these alternatives and affirms the 
second. The inference is that Cyprian himself was not so much a 
ruler and politician as it is now the fashion to suppose, and that his 
chief activities were those of a pastor and spiritual guide. Archbishop 
Benson, in his recent remarkable book on Cyprian, finds no discrep- 



